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The Flag of the United States 


YOUR FLAG and MINE 


Harrison S. Kerrick 
1. HOUSANDS of people are unaware of the history of the Flag of the United States and the 


rules of etiquette governing its use. This book, written by a well-known military officer 

and member of historical societies, has been prepared, in collaboration with the Americanism 
Committee of The American Legion, to supply complete information about your flag. It is recom- 
mended to every American and to every American family! 


Would You Like to Know— 


Why the Flag dips to nations only? When the Flag was known as ‘‘The Stars and 
Who cut a part from the Cross of St. George? Bars’’? 
And what happened? When the Flag appeared in offensive warfare 
If there is any connection with the Flag and for the first time? 

the Coat-of-arms of George Washington? Which foreign nation first saluted the Flag? 


Where and How the Flag Should Be Displayed? 


This information and a thousand other things you do not know about the National Emblem 
are contained in this book. Send for it af once. Study it and consult it whenever you are in doubt 


Cloth-bound, gold stamped. and profusely illustrated arith colored pictures and photos 


Price, postpaid, $1.65 


oe eee = = = = Mail This Coupon Now! "+--+ =--- 


The Legion Book Service my 

The American Legion Weekly 7 EE 6 Ra SS ee Rr aE Pee Ae eT icaiein eda ocoecee™ 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Gentlemen : Address ______. Be aa) SND Yo Bia kt ri nt _ a 
Enclosed is $1.65. Please send me 

postpaid the book “The Flag of the City RS ee ee ae ee Dee ee eee v — 


United States—Your Flag and Mine” 


as per your advertisement. wD 
, State 
A ee ne on oe ‘a ee 
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¥Y THE time this issue is in the hands of its readers 

Congress may have passed the Johnson Bill. This Bill 
embodies the strongest hopes of many thousands of service 
men suffering with tuberculosis. Among other provisions, 
the bill would give to men who have overcome tuberculosis 
in its active stage and have been classified as “arrested 
cases” an assured compensation that would enable them to 
hold their own in the bat- 


VERY Minnesota Legion post has been asked to paint its 
home town on the sky map. “I am inclosing a photograph 

of Olivia’s Airway Guide Board,” writes Paul Wendlandt, 
chairman of the Minnesota Department’s Aeronautics Com- 
mittee from his home town of Olivia. The photograph 
shows the gently sloping roof of a lumber factory emblazoned 
with the town’s name in white letters fifteen feet high, the 
six letters extending one 





tle of everyday life without 
engaging in an arduous oc- 
cupation. The article by 
Arthur Van Vlissingen, Jr., 
on Page 6, gives the facts 
which prove the justice of 
the proposal which the Le- 
gion has fought for. If 
Congress has failed to pass 
the Johnson Bill, its action 
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hundred feet. “What we 
have done is in response to 
a request from the Chief of 


the Air Service in Wash- 
ington. Other posts have 
also responded in good 


shape and I think the State 
will be quite well marked 
by the middle of summer.” 
Here is an idea for Legion 


will be accepted only as a Illustrated by Ray @ Strang posts in other States also. 

ostponement. - a ’ ‘ And while on the idea it 

- After the Cure, Then What? weld be o aileley fee 

- - * r i . 

By Arthur Van } lissingen, Jr. 6 thing for any post to take 

Ss Its part in the Le- P . the lead in providing its 

A slaty amma den + Massachusetts, There She Goes Sonal with . way oma Geld 

impress upon all service By Marquis James 7 for planes. Every com- 
men the advantages of re- TL: . : i i ed suc 

instating and ood ed This Post Lives in a Boxcar ‘ +a pean Ragga y ne A 

their government term in- By Carter Johnson 8 posts are in the habit of 


surance policies before the 


limit of July 2, 1926, Bell 


Corners of A. E. F. France: 


being first to foresee future 
needs and to provide for 


Post of Chicago, Illinois, VI. La Maison d’Adam, Angers....... 9 om 

recently presented a_play- From a Drawing by A. S. Van Eerde * * * 

let called “Why Wait” at ieee 

one of its meetings. Other PRS PEP ee 10 on’t forget that July 
posts might well give the Getting Right on Monuments 4th this year will be 
same play, suggests K. E. “Absolutely Non-Political” more than just one more 
Harmas, Post Service Of- . F Fourth of July. It will be 
ficer, adding: “The play A Personal Page se eeee By Frederick Palmer 11 the 150th celebration of the 
can be easily produced, : _-r P country’s birthday and _ it 
since it requires ole four The Bowler..........-...-+- By Wallgren 12 calls for something more 
characters and minor stage Sn as ok es ae, Pee ee 16 than a usual observance. 
properties. The conditions Now is the time for post 
involving the play are such Se GES i cuccbb¥atednsecécoewens 16 committees to begin mak- 
that they can readily be —_— ing plans. Just as a sug- 
changed to suit local sur- APS cece cence ene cence ne ereesseseees 16 gestion, any post planning 
roundings.” Mr. Harmas The Eight and Forty Stands By....... cone ae a pageant might be able to 
may be addressed at post ? use a new pageant play, 
headquarters, 212 West ens GD Re one od ck n'bsb kas ees ag “Toward Liberty,” which is 


Washington Street, Chicago. 





obtainable from the Play- 








* * - 


poe ComMMANDER CHarves A. Gepert of the Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, qualifies in the Sherlock Holmes 
contest. Mystery: Why wasn’t Legionnaire Peter Barletta, 
of 127 Market Street, Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, Mr. Gebert’s 
home town, getting his copies of The American Legion 
Weekly. Important fact: Every issue of the magazine had 
been mailed, properly addressed, to Mr. Barletta, so the 
Circulation Manager reported. Denouement: Confession by 
Mr. Barletta’s daughter to Mr. Gebert and her daddy that 
she had taken each copy of the Weekly from the mailbox, 
carried it with her to school and made good use of it. 


ground and Recreation As 
sociation of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. The price is twenty-five 
cents. The play runs about three quarters of an hour. 


* * * 


FT pwnd in Maine has a boxcar as its home. as Carter John- 
son tells on page 8 of this issue. And Phillips Elliot 
Hodges Post of Saginaw, Michigan, held a meeting recently 
on a street car that ran all over town, until, business com- 
pleted, members dropped off at an armory for a feed. The 
car, painted in the national colors, and with the Legion's 
name on it, is in daily service in Saginaw. 
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Wild Billets | Have Known 


Illustrated by 
Ray C. Strang 





FEW weeks ago it chanced that 
Monday morning found me 
waking up in bed in a small 


Pennsylvania city. Now, as 
you are doubtless aware, Monday is a 
bad morning on which to wake up any- 
where with a week of nothing but work 
stretching away from it,but to wake 
up on it on the road away from home— 
that is much less bon. And to wake 
up after a night spent in trying to see 
which bumps in a hotel bed are the 
easiest on the frame while hearkening 
to the pleasant clanging of midnight 
trolley cars going back to the barns— 
well, that is beaucoup dommage. I told 
the clerk about everything when I got 
downstairs. 

The radiator had run for Congress 
or something all night. The window 
wouldn’t stay up. The hot water faucet 
had quit work. The carpet had tacks in 
it for bare feet to find. There was 
much more; I was feeling very Mon- 
dayish. 

“Why,” I started to say, “it couldn’t 
have been worse if it had been a billet 
in the Ar—.” There I quit, on notic- 
ing a bronze button in my friend the 
clerk’s lapel. 

“Go ahead and say it,” he grinned 
at me. “If it had been a billet in the 
Army.” 

“You have quite a fair hotel here for 


By STEUART M. EMERY 



















a small town,” I replied casually. 
“How about reserving a room for me 
next time I hit this burg?” Then I 
went out and did not such a bad day’s 


business. 


That night I spent in a Pullman 
upper berth over a fat man who 
gurgled. The occupant of the berth 


behind kicked the footboard until three 
a. m. When I was routed out in the 
morning and went down to the end of 
the car to shave there were seven 
traveling men at the washstand ahead 
of me. And when I staggered off the 
train at my station did I inform the 
porter that it couldn’t have been worse 
if it had been a train in the Army? 
No, I didn’t. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road may suffer from an occasional flat 
wheel, but it doesn’t pack forty pas- 
sengers into a car that holds twenty, 
throw in a bag of bread and a few cans 
of corned willie and keep their destina- 
tion a dark, official secret. 

As a matter of fact, I was thinking 
how comfortable I had been during the 
last forty-eight hours in comparison 
with similar circumstances in the days 
of billets and R. T. O.’s. I was remem- 
bering my old squadmate Red who 
came piling jubilantly into the smoke 
and smells of our dugout in a village 
in the metal-throwing zone and drew 
me aside. 





hundred troops 


“T’ve found a swell billet up the road 
It’s a palace. It’s got a wall standing’ 
Eagerly, I recall, I grabbed my pati 
and rushed off with Red to the ver 
table palace of a billet he had foun, 
and for ten days rejoiced in its spler 


dor. It really did have one wall stant 
ing, and plenty of fresh air circulated 
through that. Its straw had 
slept on by hardly more than five hur 
dred troops and their backs had wom 
the stones underneath into a surpms 
ing softness. One slumbered well ant 
ecmfortably, lulled by the sound @ 
whiz-bangs and seventy-fives squab 
bling with each other over in the net 
county. Yes, after the billets of th 
Army there should be scant grouné 
for complaint to hotel clerks and’ Pul- 
man porters. They bred a race af 
hardy Americans who at present ought 
to be able to look either a blizzard @ 
a heat wave in the face without wilt 
ing. 
It does not require the lilting stralm 
of “Dixie” or “Carry Me Back to Ol 
Virginny” as rendered by a cabaret 
orchestra these tranquil days to rou 
my recollections of the sunny South. 
Any snowdrift half full of tin cans # 
a sudden draft takes care of all thst 
For our division—and just as lik 
yours—billeted in the aforesaid sunny 


- 18, 


South that choice winter of 191'- 
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and ever since then the States below 
the Mason-Dixon line have had a good 
deal to explain away in the matter of 
climate. 

“Oh, yes,” the beaming Southrons 
used to tell us when a foot of white 
blanketed the ground and we were 
wearing our O. D. overcoats in their 
parlors. “It’s really warm here in the 
winter. No snow or anything. But bad 
weather—ha! ha!—always follows the 
troops.” We agreed that it did—just 
like bad salmon. 

So we used to put our feet on their 
radiators and go home at night when 
the pass expired, to a tent full of 
squaadmates and the mud and ice they 
had brought in. The love of tenting 
in the great outdoors which I carried 
with me for a number of years is gone 
now; you have to guarantee me a zinc- 
lined roof overhead if you want to get 
me into the wild places. 

For—ah, mes camarades!—the mer- 
ry memories of those canvas tents and 
those Sibley stoves! You know the 
kind—they waxed redhot up to the 
peakhole of the tent and in half an 
hour the water was freezing again in 
the canteen swinging alongside your 
cot. Even now a smile 
comes at the thought 
of the genius those 
tents possessed for 
catching fire whenever 
the mercury fell below 
ten. Someth ng woke 
you and you put your 
head out from under 
cover and found your- 
self regarding an ev- 
er-widening hole in the 
roof through which the 
kind stars twinkled. A 
cheery little red fringe 
appeared, making the 
hole larger and larger, 
and the smoke began 
to be annoying. 

By the time you had 
thrown off two blank- 
ets the supply sergeant 
had issued you, two the 
family had sent down 
from home, two you 
had bought yourself in 
town, an overcoat and 
last Sunday’s newspa- 
per and were sitting 
up, the fire was doing 
splendidly. I remem- 
ber well one bleak two 
am. in January when 
the squad awoke to 
discover its home, 
sweet home, ablaze. 

“Yell for the bu- 
gler!” ordered the cor- 
poral with the brisk efficiency of the 

mM non-commissioned officer who does 
not have to consult the I. D. R. to know 
what to do in an emergency. “Tell him 
to sound fire call!” 

o- y ——- or aware “Shoot off 

r gun, Joe,” suggested a voice in 
the back cot. - 

“Can’t reach it,” said Joe and put his 

back under the covers. “Too 
blanked cold to get up.” 
guard’ll see it,” volunteered an- 
ply i voice. “It’s his business 
res.’ 

It was, however, the guard three 

company streets over who turned loose 
alarm about the time one side of 
the tent had gone and we were decid- 
Mg perhaps, after all, it would be bet- 


” 


ter to get up. We spent the rest of the 
night in the mess shack comfortably 
close to a stove that was square and 
whose pipe did not rise glowing to the 
roof. Six cans of jam disappeared 
mysteriously from the mess sergeant’s 
stores that night, Iam sure to this day 
I cannot imagine how. 

It was, I think, about five months 
later that we received our secret orders 
to move. I remember the care we took 
to prevent anyone getting wind of our 
departure, how craftily we painted the 
divisional insignia and the letters 
“A.E.F.” on the company’s boxes to 
divert any suspicion that we might be 
going abroad. 

We _ cheered. We _ shouted. We 
danced about like every other division 
on getting its embarkation notice. Any- 
thing was better than this business of 
camping in tents in the Southland or 
anywhere else. We banged each other 
on the back, I recall, and started six 
big craps games when the trains for us 
rolled in. 

“This is one time we travel in style,” 
exulted Joe. We did. In day coaches 


from one of the farthest-South States 
to New York City with three men to 





two seats and no lighting in the cars. 
But eleven months in O.D. had taught 
us something. Two of us would jack- 
knife ourselves across our pair of seats 
when the time came for slumber. The 
odd man was then elected to go down 
two cars and spend the night in a 
blackjack game with all our money. 
It was very simple. The three of us 
all slept comfortably and arrived at 
the embarkation port with twenty- 
seven brand-new dollars. Traveling in 
a day coach has never awed me since. 

After that experience we were, I am 
certain, ready for anything. Yet it was 
an unexpected pleasure to find the 
barns of France so attractive and com- 
fortable—that is, if you were fond of 
livestock. In our first barn, I remem- 
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ber, there were only four cows, nine 
ducks, six geese, a dog, and twenty 
chickens whose main aim in life ap- 
peared to be to lay as many eggs and 
make as much noise about it as pos- 
sible. The straw by way of compen- 
sation was delightfully soft and deep; 
we lost track of one cunning soldier in 
it entirely and he was not found until 
two days after all the heavy physical 
labor had been done. I think they 
made him a corporal for it. 

To be sure, Madame who owned the 
barn and whose kitchen lay directly be- 
neath one part of the haymow was not 
pleased when Red tossed his mess cup 
of shaving water into the hay the day 
of inspection and it trickled through 
the ceiling boards and plashed gently 
into her Saturday soup, but on the 
whole we got along well with our host- 


ess. When we left she smiled and 
waved her handkerchief after count- 
ing all her cows and chickens over 


twice. 

Only recently I read with the great- 
est of interest a widely-advertised book 
dealing with the personal reminis- 
cences of a tramp. I am frank to say 
I should never care to be one. It is 
true that overseas we 
billeted ourselves in 
woods and _ pastures, 
we cooked our meals 
over scraggly fires, we 
never shaved, and the 
last bath seemed a 
thing of childhood 
memory—but we were 
no tramps. Dumb-bells, 
wooden cigar store In- 
dians, the sloppiest lot 
of soldiers in the A.E. 
F.—such as we were 
called, if I am not mis- 
taken, by sprightly of- 
ficers checking up on 
lost condiment cans 
and shelter-half pins, 
but never tramps. To 
this day, however, I 
carry with me _ the 
thought of those at- 
tractive nights spent 
in ditches at the side 


of the road while on 
the hike, with some- 
body’s feet sprawled 


across my middle and 
my own feet in some- 
body else’s ear, the 
velvet-black French 
sky above studded with 
its multitude of shin- 
ing stars. 

Night after night as 
we moved up into the 
Argonne those stars 
looked down upon us. Finally Num- 
ber Two in the rear rank, a college 
graduate who wore spectacles and was 
under suspicion of poetry, remarked 
something about the deep vault of 
heaven during a ten-minute halt when 
he could better have been occupied 
speaking of officers and first sergeants 
who didn’t care how fast they hiked the 
troops. 

“Those stars,” he said. “I wonder if 
they’re sending some kind of message 
down to us.” 

“Sure they are,” grunted his buddy. 
“They’re sayin’, ‘You’re one hell of a 
ways from home, soldier.’ ” 

The life of a city fireman, I am con- 
stantly being reminded by the sight of 

(Continued on page 16) 
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After 
the Cure, 
Then 
Vhat? 


By ARTHUR VAN 
VLISSINGEN, Jr. 


HASING the cure,” they call it. 
It’s a strange sort of chasing, 
this, for most of the chasing is 
done abed. The more earnestly 
man chases the cure, the more time 

e spends in resting. And the men 
ho rest the most, when rest is needed, 
re the men who rise to the distant 
eights of re-established health. 

A grim business, and a long business 
—this job of beating tuberculosis when 
nce it is established in a man. If he 
akes his job seriously, though, and if 
€ starts at it early enough, the patient 
1as an excellent chance of making it a 
uecess. A surprising number of them 
et well—as well as ever a “t. b” pa- 
ent can get—even when they start at 
he job later than they should. But 
arely does a tuberculous man recover 
nless he “chases” long and earnestly, 
he makes “chasing” his sole 
usiness until the doctors tell him that 
1¢ may take on the side-line of earning 


nless 


living. 

Out in the New Mexico hills, 6,000 
eet and more above sea-level, where 
he white sunshine of the Southwest 


hines almost all day and almost every 
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A patient at Fort Bayard t. b. hospital trying to solve one of the 
big problems of the dey. Will it be head phones or loud speaker? 
Rest hour isn’t quite so dull now that the air is alive 


tin of the mining towns thereabouts. 

Every year for the last twenty years, 
the United States has seen the general 
problem of tuberculosis decrease. The 
death rate has fallen, the proportion of 
active cases to total population has 
dropped. But the proportion of tuber- 
culosis among the veterans of the 
World War is considerably higher than 
it is in the total population. Veterans 
Bureau records alone disclose that ap- 
proximately one per cent of the men 
and women who served in the War have 
Unquestionably there are many 














ay. is Fort Bayard Hospital. Orig- t. b. 
nally. Fort Bay- 
ira was an army 
ost, strategically ‘Tr 
laced to hold 
vack the Apaches 
vho made life 
erilous for the 
ioneer miners 
und ranchers. 
But since’ the 
World War, Fort 
Bayard has _ be- 
‘ome aie strong- 
10ld of the Gov- 
rnment’s battle 
with the tubercu- 
osis of service 
nen and women. 
Today it has a 
nodern fortress 


f health—a 450- 
bed fireproof hos- 
pital which, with 
ts clean new 





brick and _  con- 
‘rete, contrasts 
strangely with 
the weathered 
‘dobe and rusty 


devised to bring lungs back to something like normal. 


Bayard chasing the cure. The real battle for health comes when they’ve left 





the hospital and are on their own 


Here’s a group at 


more of whom the Bureau has no ree 
ord, for every week sees many men ap- 


plying for 
shows progress 


treatment 
which 


disease 
have 


whose 
it could 


made only over a period of years. 
“Many of them come to us too late,” 
says the medical officer in charge at 


Fort Bayard. 


“And, 


unfortunately, 


too few of them really go about the 
business of getting well in the earnest 


way that they should. 
patient to follow 
If he does something fz 


pel a 
minutely. 


We can’t con- 
instructions 


grant, we can of course discharge him 





Fresh air, extra dry, plenty of sunshine and quiet—it’s the best formula yet 


Fort 


or cut his com 
pensation after 
bringing him be 
fore a board. 
“In a first-class 
private sana 
rium, a_ patie 
who disobeys reg 
ulations or fail 
to follow the dee 
tors’ advice & 
told to go else 
where. Conse 
quently the » 
tient makes? 
business of get 
ting well; the 
trifler is the & 
ception. But sine 
we can not col 
pel obedience # 
strictly, we have 
a good many p* 
tients who follow 
their own inc 
nations rathet 
than doctors’ 
(Continued ™ 
page 14) 
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F YOU get lost in 
Boston follow your 
nose and the chances 
are that by and by 
you will strike the Com- 


Massachusetts 
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following no haphazard 
path, as Miles Standish 
had to when he tracked 
the Indians around 
Plymouth Rock. The 


mon. Then look around Massachusetts Legion is 
for On dome . ere e oes following a charted and 
State ouse. prea studied course. Every 
your map out on the post has its job. The 
sidewalk, sighting the majority of them are on 


State House dome on one 

hand and the Touraine 

Hotel corner on_ the 

other, and you should be 

able to determine precisely where you 
are. If, after several years of practice, 
this formula does not work, you can 
always speak to a policeman. 

The Massachusetts State House is a 
graceful structure. The center is very 
old. When one gets up close he will 
observe it to be constructed of brick, 
painted white. The wings are newer, 
like those of the national capitol at 
Washington. They are of marble. The 
whole building, old and new, is an ef- 
fective monument to the historic past, 
the majesty and might of Massachu- 
setts. But most conspicuous is the 
round, gilded dome, which beams 
warmly upon the Common, the theatre 
of so many American annals. This 
shining orb on Beacon hill is a beacon 


indeed for strangers to Boston’s 
crooked little streets. It saves the 
wonderfully patient policemen from 


answering more questions than they do. 
“Massachusetts,” said Daniel Web- 
ster. “There she stands!” 


Policeman Mike Harrigan of Pittsfield 
(Massachusetts) Post stops traffic to 
sign up his fiftieth member for 1926. 
The entire department is on its toes 
in the campaign for new members 


By MARQUIS JAMES 


That was deemed eulogy enough by 
the greatest orator of the Nineteenth 
Century. For these and other services 
to the commonwealth of his adoption, 
they have placed a statue of Senator 
Webster on the lawn beside the flight 
of granite steps which conducts one to 
the door of the State House. It would 
be a presumption, of course, to imply 
an improvement on any words of Web- 
ster. But The American Legion was 
not born in Webster’s day. If it had 
been, and if the Senator could have 
viewed certain activities of that Legion, 
which are directed from the Depart- 
ment Headquarters beneath the gilded 
dome of the State House, the great 
statesman might have said with more 
precision: 

“Massachusetts, there she goes!’ 

Massachusetts Legiondom is clearly 
in motion. It is going after a ten thou- 
sand gain in membership, and is as 
confident of getting it as confident can 
be. That is because Massachusetts is 


? 


the job. The members 
are rolling in. A ten 
thousand gain in mem- 
bership would bring the 
Bay State enrollment to more than 
forty thousand. It would exceed by 


two thousand the quota given that 
State by National Commander Mc- 
Quigg. All an outside observer can 


say to this is that given a few more 
Pittsfields, they will do it—a good deal 
more than do it. 

Here is a letter which came to the 
desk of Richard F. Paul, while I was 
talking to him. Mr. Paul is one of the 
department vice-commanders. He is 
also a Boston business man, but he has 
given up his business for the present to 
direct the Massachusetts membership 
campaign. The letter was from Frank 
Crippen, the commander of Pittsfield 
Post. 

“You should have right now 450 
members paid up in State headquarters. 
There are 125 more on the way. This 
will give you 575. On May 1 we should 
have 625 at least. From May 1 to 15 
we are visiting every ex-service man in 

(Continued on page 13) 
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When Thomas W. 
Cole Post of San- 
ford, Maine, tired 
of paying rent, 
members of the 
Forty and Eight 
put on overalls and 
built a clubhouse. 
Photograph shows 
them at work when 
the job was partly 
done 











This Post 


Lives 


in a Box Car 


By CARTER JOHNSON 


F YOU were speeding along at 
night on a paved road through a 
wocded and lake-ornamented coun- 
tryside, what would you think if 
your automobile headlights denly 
framed ahead of you the ghost of one 
of those box cars you knew when Dijon 
and Bar le Due were American cities? 
Well, if you are driving on the road 
between Sanford and Springvale, in 
the southwestern tip of the State of 
Maine, near New Hampshire, keep 
looking for the box car—day or night. 
There it stands by the side of the 
road, as incongruous as a ship left 






inland by a tidal wave. 
he roadside, flanked 


stranded miles 
There it stands by 


by trees, with no sign of a railroad 
track where the track ought to be. You 
take it in at a glance as you approach 
it—a Forty Hommes and Eight 
Chevaux chariot with wheels, side dgor 


and everything. Big white letters pro- 
claim its French ancestry. 

But a second look shows something 
else. Below the “P. L. & M.” sign is 
the recollection-stirring combination, 
“40 Hommes, 8 Chevaux.” And letting 
your eyes follow the car’s side you see 
another inscription in white: “Thomas 





PL. & M.CO 


© 40 HOMMES ~ 
8 CHFVAUX 


; & 
Aa hE Be 


‘? 
7 


c 














on: 


main road tween two towns. 


This is Thomas W. Cole Post’s French box car clubhouse which stands beside a 
It cost the post one thousand dollars. The 


“P. L. & M.” stands for Paris, Lyon and Mediteranee, of course 


W. Cole Post,” above the emblem of 
The American Legion. 

You are looking at the clubhouse of 
Thomas W. Cole Post of Sanford, 
Maine. And you are also looking at 
the home which a voiture of the Forty 
and Eight provided for the Legion post 
to which it was attached, as the tem- 
porary solution to a housing problem. 

The box car stands where it does to 
day because far-seeing post financiers 
in a moment of post prosperity pro- 
moted the purchase of a lot mid-way 
between the towns of Sanford and 
Springvale. Sanford is the county 
metropolis, but Springvale, a smaller 
town a few miles distant, gave many 
members to the Sanford post. About 

year ago the prosperity of the lot- 
purchasing period seemed to have van- 
ished. The post found itself struggling 
along to meet the increasing cost of 
rented post clubrooms and other ex- 
penses. Then somebody thought of 
building a box car clubhouse. 

The members of the Forty and Eight 
voted not only to finance the construc- 
tion of the box car but also to do the 
actual building. Voyageur Roy L. Tib- 
betts was made chief carpenter, and 
Prosper Cook Gallant chief painter, and 
with a dozen other volunteers they 
rushed the job through. 

The work took four weeks and the 
total cost to the post was $1,000. Much 
of the lumber and many of the interior 
fittings were donated. The post foun 
itself owner of a clubhouse and two 
acres of land, and free from debt. 

The outside view of the clubhouse 
gives no hint of the surprising comfort 
and beauty within. The main room 1s 
forty feet long and twenty feet wide, 
and there are an ante room and kiteh- 
en annexes. A large fireplace is st 
into the rear wall. Walls and ceiling 
are paneled and the floor is of polish 
hard wood. The electric light fixtures 
are unusually good. Although the cat 
holds a piano, a Victrola, a pool table 
and many lounging chairs, meetings © 
the post, its Auxiliary unit and the 
voiture of the Forty and Eight ar 
held in it without crowding. 
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oct ich Mx of the nurses attached to Navy Base Hospital Angers, a center of Anjou, still retains much of its 
~~ ss ott ronda 1 during the World War have undoubtedly old-age quaintness although evidences are seen of the mod- 
‘d ceiling aie a e picturesque house shown above, in their two- ern mania for widening streets, and many of the romantic 
* polish “¢ ikes to the public baths in Angers from Mongazon, mediaeval houses have given way to great Parisian-look- 
t fixtures their base. This hike, it might be explained, was made ing buildings and homes. 

h the car necessary by the explosion of the hot water geyser over Navy Base Hospital No. 1 was organized in Brooklyn, 
001 table the one tub available at Mongazon. Located on a little New York, and was one of three American Naval Hos 
ier a Place m the center of the town, La Maison d’Adam pre- pitals established in France. Assigned as the sanitary 
a oa: sents a striking example of the domestic architecture of unit of the Marine Corps, No, 1 became part of the 
18 - past. Heavily timbered with black beams, wooden American Armies in the fall of 1917, when the Marines 
Supports, and gables, it is without question the finest bit were assigned to land duty in France. The other two 
of 15th century architecture in Angers. I 








hospitals were more typically Naval units. 
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EDITORIAL 


re God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
f the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
ouster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
crve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
Wars: to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
ity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
nd the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safequard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


Getting Right on Monuments 


_— American cartoonist usually pictures a Frenchman 
who is either a refined version of Alphonse or Gaston, 
the comic supplement characters of some years ago, or a 
dignitary with a wonderful set of glossy black whiskers. 
The French cartoonist, when he is not using Uncle Sam as 
his model for an every-day American, chooses as his other 
stereotyped character an imaginary American tourist, moon- 
faced, blustering and prodigally extravagant. Every vet- 
eran of the A. E. F. knows that Alphonse and Gaston, if 
they ever existed in flesh and blood, are now as rare as 
claimants to the Bourbon throne, and that Frenchmen rarely 
wear the full whiskers which were once generally accepted 
as a part of the livery of diplomatic iniquity. The French- 
man coming to the United States won’t find any Uncle Sams 
walking around in Hart, Schaffner and Marx clothing, nor 
will he be able to identify in any American hotel the tourist 
type of American which his cartoonists have led him to 
look for. 

Unfortunately, however, stereotyped impressions which 
one people has of another tend to persist, and there are 
always plenty of conditions and circumstances to keep alive 
a wrong impression which has become established. It is not 
very surprising, therefore, to learn that even in the erec- 
tion of American memorials on the battlefields on which 
American soldiers fought in France there is a real necessity 
for guarding against offense to the pride and sensibility of 
the French people. 

The myth that every American was bragging that the 
United States won the war has died hard abroad. The 
American Battle Monuments Commission, of which Genera 
Pershing is chairman, must have had this myth in mind 
when it called attention recently to the many American 
memorials being planned for erection in Europe. General 
Pershing himself expressed the belief that if something 
were not done to prevent the erection of too many memo- 
rials our country would seem to be exceeding the bounds of 
good taste. 

At a meeting of the Commission it was pointed out that 
there are few French, Belgian and Italian memorials on the 
battlefields and that the battlefields fought over by Ameri- 
can troops in Europe have been battlefields all through his- 
tory. In view of these facts it was said that even a 
moderate number of American battlefield memorials would 
be conspicuous and create an entirely erroneous impression 
of the American object in creating them. The Commission, 
therefore, urged that instead of providing the usual type of 
battlefield monuments as memorials to particular units of 
the A. E. F. or to the troops of certain States, the memo- 
rials provided in France should be useful structures such as 
bridges and public buildings. 

Of course, the Commission itself will carry out the 
Government’s plan of marking all battlefields appropriately 
to show graphically the American units which fought on 
them. But this plan contemplates a far different result 
than what would obtain if huge and costly monuments were 
erected in rivalry by divisional associations and States all 
through the old devastated regions. 

The Commission has publicly expressed the view that 
after the Government’s memorial project in Europe is com- 
pleted and after the erection of useful memorial structures 
in France, any additional expressions of the gratitude and 


love for our soldiers can best be shown by memorials erected 
in the United States. It has cited as an example of this 
type of memorial the white Doric temple proposed for eree. 
tion in the District of Columbia to commemorate the gol. 
diers from the District. And, to define its future policy, 
the Commission adopted this resolution which was ap 
proved by President Coolidge: 

“That the policy of the Commission shall be to decline 
to approve any future plans for memorials in Europe, 
proposed for erection by States, municipalities, military or. 
ganizations or private individuals of the United States, 
with the exception of memorials that will be useful to the 
inhabitants of the neighborhood in which they are to hk 
erected, such as bridges, fountains, public buildings, gate. 
ways or other public improvements.” 

Both the French and Belgian governments have agreed 
not to allow the erection of American memorials unless they 
have been approved by the Commission. 

The Commission’s policy will have far-reaching effects in 
this country as well as abroad, strengthening, as it does, 
the trend toward the utilitarian type of memorial as con 
trasted with the purely monumental type. 


‘Absolutely Non-Political” 


i pe AMERICAN LEGION shall be absolutely non-political 
and shall not be used for the dissemination of partisan 
principles, nor for the promotion of the candidacy of any 
person seeking public office or preferment.” So states the 
second section of the second article of the Legion’s National 
Constitution. 

This declaration seems plain enough, but apparently it 
is not plain enough to prevent the burning of many po 
litical fingers in the attempted twisting of a plain declara- 
tion into something that it is not. Out in Colorado Springs, 
the Pike’s Peak Legionnaire puts up a warning to office 
seekers who may be inclined to believe the Legion doesnt 
live up to its professions. In an editorial, this publication 
says: 

If any person attempts to capitalize his service in the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps, or to The American Legion: if any per 
son runs as the candidate of The American Legion for any pos: 
tion of honor or profit within the gift of the voters, that person 
is going to get gloriously stung. There is a reason behind this 
warning. In the first place, voters who saw no wartime servit 
in uniform will justly resent such an unworthy use of what 
ought to have been an unselfish service, and they will place @ 
X in the space which is not opposite the name of such perso. 
In the second place, Legionnaires will take pleasure in voting 
against a member who forgets the principles on which the or 
ganization is founded and on which it still stands. If a ma 
has no other qualification for office than that he is a Legionnair., 
he had better stay out of the race. This is not written to ds 
courage Legionnaires from running for office. There are may 
worthy men in the Legion who ought to run for office becaus 
they are the best men to be had. Many of them will be elected, 
but not because they are Legionnaires. They will be successfil 
because the people believe that they will do the jobs for whieb 
they are chosen. 

Plain, ordinary frankness, common honesty and good 
taste are safe standards for any candidate, whether or m0 
he served in the World War. The Legion’s policy is so wel 
known and so well understood within the Legion that ™ 
man dare attempt to run on the Legion’s merits instead d 
his own. 


In walking on a ball three feet in diameter from Mar 
chester to London, a German acrobat has established some 
thing of a record as a globe trotter. 


+ 2. 2. 
“ “ “ 


In England, a skeleton dating back to Roman timé 
was found in a sitting posture. Just possibly he belie 
some friend who told him to wait, that he’d be back im* 
jiffy. 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman is an able preacher of high 
ideals whose devoted congregation has cared for his old 
age. He writes much in the daily 
papers, he is gifted with a good 
radio voice which gives him a vast 
audience and influence. He is 
against military training in colleges for the old reason 
that those who have the training will want to exercise it. 

I believe that Dr. Cadman has never seen war. But he 
must have seen a fire—perhaps one in winter, with the 
thermometer at forty below, lasting all night, with firemen 
frost bitten and hollow-eyed or sent to hospital as cas- 
ualties from smoke or falling walls. 

Did these firemen want fire because they were trained 
how to fight fire and had the equipment for fighting it? 
Would they help start a fire in order to have one to fight? 
Who knows better than they how helpless they would be 
without training and equipment if they had to try to put 
out a fire in a five-story inflammable warehouse with the 
bucket line that extinguished the flames in grandfather's 
log cabin? Fire Departments are always teaching how to 
prevent fires and insisting on ordinances to prevent the 
loss of life in fires because they have seen the horrors of 
death that come so suddenly without warning. 

Soldiers in modern war go through weeks and months 
of the dangers and exposure of firemen in one big fire. 
The man trained to know the power of modern weapons is 
the least likely to want to use them, for he knows that they 
are going to be used against him, and he realizes how 
helpless—helpless as the bucket brigade against the big 
warehouse fire—an unequipped and untrained force will 
be against an equipped and trained enemy. He would pre- 
vent war out of expert knowledge of its costs. His attitude 
in case of war is that of the fireman and forest ranger who 
would prevent the destruction of the whole town or the 
whole forest in case of fire. 

Is it that Dr. Cadman thinks that there will be no more 
war? This is no new thought. It was common in the 
days of the Hague Peace Conference a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Did it occur to him a vear before the World 
War that we should ever have to send soldiers to France ? 
Would his have been a Korean policy against the Kaiser? 
The Koreans had no army, they despised military training, 
and one day the Japanese occupied their country. 

Would Dr. Cadman dismiss our Regular Army? Would 
he have no military training at all? That is logical if 
college students are to have no training. For the Regular 
Amy exists for war and as a nucleus to train and expand 
an army of citizens in war. If, in 1917, we had had no 
more military training than the Koreans, I wonder if Dr. 
Cadman would be enjoying al] his privileges and facilities 
for his public teaching. 

I imagine that had he been a soldier in youth he would 
have fought bravely. Only if he had had training could he 
have fought well. All his ideals, his education, his elo- 
quence, his radio voice, would not have given him a cor- 
poral’s place as a leader. He would have had to begin in 
the awkward squad while the firing line of others who 
were trained kept the drill ground safe for him. When 
colleges exist to train young men to lead in citizenship 
are they to be untrained in one vital branch of citizenship? 
Would Dr. Cadman have al! future fighting done by non- 


Think Again, 
Dr. Cadman 


college men? No chance of that. The college men will 
be there in force at the call as they were in “17. If they 
have no military training to make their education avail- 
able even top scholars wili find the drill sergeant is top. 


“You are the cat’s whiskers. You are a ham head,” says 
the fellow who writes to me from Nebraska on yellow 
paper. alwavs unsigned. Soon, at 
the present rate, I may expect daily 
bulletins from him. To identify 
himself would destroy the dire mys- 
tery of the ambush he has set up. . 

He says that ours is a rotten tyrannous government in 
control of big crooks whose hireling | am: and that I 
don’t know how to think, and that my kind have held the 
progress of the world back a thousand years. 

His latest outbreak accuses me of bootlicking the police 
because I wrote that policemen deserved credit when they 
risked their lives taking bandits and did their duty. But 
he knows that “the average policeman is a jackass and 
more cowardly and has less principle than the man he 
chases.” Certainly, he can make the typewriter keys dance 
when he takes to admiring bandits and “bawling out” all 
authority. I understand why he writes anonymously. 


‘‘Ham Head” 
‘“‘Cat’s Whiskers’’ 


It is better to be all Dry than all Wet. We are neither, 
now. The Senatorial investigation did not stop the Wets 
drinking and thus end the problem. 
It will be an issue in many coming 
State elections and in the next na- 
tional election. Can the Drys en- 
force Prohibition and check the bootlegging flood? Can 
the Wets assure us that wines and beers will not bring 
back the saloon and will stop hard liquor? Both sides 
have until ‘28 to “show us.” Meanwhile, will both please 
join in teaching temperance for temperance’s sake? 


All together, 
Wets and Drys 


Recently, I happened on some figures that should make 

us “palefaces” feel better. Our conscience may no longer 

be afflicted with the wrong of hav- 

Did You ing exterminated the “redfaces.” 

Know This? Far from “vanishing,” the number 

of Indians in the United States in- 

creased from 277,544 in 1900 to 349,595 in 1925, or by 

more than one-fourth. Although their ancestors may have 

wished Columbus had stayed at home the Indians of today 
need not think so badly of him. 


When our forefathers drew the Constitution they based 
representation in the Lower House of Congress on popula- 
tion. But each state. regardless of 
size or population, was to have two 
Senators. no more, no less, in the 
Upper House. That was to safe- 
guard the little States in a Union of States. Senators 
from the little States should not forget the immense num- 
ber of people in the big States and Senators from the big 
States should not forget that this is a Union of States, 
the United States, in which the whole is thegreat thought 
but local views should have respect. Too centralized a 
government makes too rigid a structure; an elastic one 
holds together by adaptability. 


Big States 
and Little 
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Massachusetts, [There She Goes 


Pittsfield with a picked crew of workers 
sho have gone through a little night 
shool in the proper approach of a 
prospect, and should know their stuff. 
That campaign should boost us to 750 
by May 15. We will get about one 
hundred after that.” 

Eight hundred and fifty members for 
Pittsfield, by those calculations, but call 
it eight hundred if you are skeptical. 
Pittsfield is a pleasant manufacturing 
town of 40,000 people in the Berkshire 
Hills, five miles from the New York 
state line. Last year the post there had 
559 members. Commander Crippen’s 
letter reveals his method. Individual 
solicitation. It is the tested and tried 
successful method one finds wherever 
he goes inquiring into membership mar- 
vels. Systematically line up your pros- 
pects and systematically approach each 
and every one. 


HAT is what is going on throughout 

Massachusetts. It started in March 
and the big State-wide effort ends on 
June 15, but posts which have not made 
the showings they should will be ex- 
pected to plug right along after that 
until they have toted their part of the 
load. Twelve free trips to Paris in 
1927 are the prizes. Ten of the trips 
are guaranteed by Eben S. Draper, Le- 
gionnaire of Hopedale and a State Sen- 
ator. The others will be provided by 
the State Department and the Forty 





and Eight. 

To make it a fair and lively contest 
for these dozen prizes the posts of 
Massachusetts have been gregated 
into twelve groups, according to the 


average membership for t four 
years. The post in each group which 
farthest surpasses this average will win 
aprize. The selection of the lucky in- 
dividual to use the transatlantic round- 
trip ticket will be a matter for the 
members of each winning post to settle. 
Except in the last three, there are 
about thirty posts in each group. 

Group No. 1 contains the smallest 
of posts, whose four-year average of 
membership is more than twenty-three. 
Most of these posts are in little villages. 
There is Marshfield, an old settled vil- 
lage on Massachusetts Bay. There are 
probably forty eligibles in the town. 
Last year thirty of them belonged. 
These have been signed up now and it 
mly remains to get the other ten. 
Wellfleet, another maritime village, 
where the transatlantic radio station 
i§ probably hasn’t over thirty possibili- 
ties for membership. Last year sixteen 
of them were on the books, and that 
igure has been exceeded at this writing. 
In central Massachusetts the little mill 
town of East Douglas has passed its 
1925 mark and is out for fifty members, 
if there are that many veterans td be 
found. 


ne 


past 


_ In the second group Bedford, a farm- 
ing hamlet eighteen miles from Boston, 
is leading at this writing with forty- 
members, which beats its four- 

year average by fourteen. But aside 
tm the native population Commander 
P. J. Kelley of the Bedford post has a 
for membership possibilities in the 
tterans Bureau hospital which is lo- 
tated nearby. Northbridge is so small 


(Continued from page 7) 


it isn’t on some maps but it is on the 
Legion map. It had its seventeen 1925 
members paid up in January, and now 
has nearly twice that number. The 
rumor is that it is getting non-resident 
members from other parts—perfectly 
legitimate, and the mark of a smart 
bunch of Legionnaires. I saw the name 
of Deerfield in the list of these posts, 
and remembered how, as a schoolboy in 
Oklahoma, I read about the big Indian 
raid there back in the early days when 
Albany was further west than Hono- 
lulu is now. I asked about Deerfield. 
Mr. Paul answered me in a whisper. 
Twelve members in Deerfield. 

Passing on to group three we have 
North Reading, within commuting dis- 
tance of Boston. Right by North Read- 
ing there is Reading, and the two 
towns have been rivals in everything 
for a generation. The matter of Le- 
gion membership is now an issue be- 
tween them, and North Reading has 
the bacon so far. It has surpassed its 
1925 membership, which, however, was 
only thirty-five. Reading is a bigger 
place, with a four times bigger mem- 
bership, but it has not equaled its 1925 
mark yet. And gains, State Headquar- 
ters point out, are what count. Lee, in 
the beautiful Berkshires, checks fifty 
members, which is a one hundred per- 
cent gain, and asks who said gains? 

In Group four there are towns over 
the top at this writing. One is Sand- 
wich, out on Cape Cod. It has fifty 
members as against thirty-eight for 
1925. The other is Leicester, in the 
central part, which has rung up eighty 
button wearers in the place of sixty- 
seven last year. 

Group No. 5, which takes in posts 
with a four-year average of from fifty- 
four to seventy-five is humping it along 
in fine shape. Senator Draper’s own 
post is in this batch, and is trying its 
darnedest to keep one of those free 
passes to Paris in the family. This is 
Hopedale Post. Its four-year average 
is fifty-eight. It has passed the eighty 
mark already. Walpole is in the lead, 
though, well in the lead. It has more 
than a hundred members to date, 
against fifty-one for 1925 and a four- 
year average of sixty-eight, and Com- 
mander Herbert Rose says he is just 
getting under way. Out West, there is 
Shelburne Falls and on the tip end of 
the Cape is Provincetown. Both are 
over the top. Other posts coming along 
increase the intensity of the competition. 

Winchendon, in the sixth group, won 
the State cup for membership increase 
last year. It ran its roster up from 51 
to 2038. Winchendon is the home of 
5,000 people and the principal industry 
is making toys. The post commander 
is Ray P. Bartlett. He is also a town 
selectman. He and his colleagues have 
made the Legion a power in that sec- 
tor of Massachusetts, and they cross 
over into New Hampshire five miles 
away and cooperate with the Legion- 
naires there. Mr. Bartlett is out to 
sign up every eligible veteran in Win- 
chendon this year. The West Spring- 
field, Uxbridge and Nantucket posts 
also are over the top. Nantucket is an 
old whaling town on the island of Nan- 
tucket. 


Leading Group No. 7 is the North 
End Post, in the Italian-American sec- 
tion of Boston. Fifty-four members 
last year. Eighty members now. One 
hundred and fifty by June 15. That is 
how matters stand now, with a little 
glimpse into the future as certified to 
by Dr. Vincent Di Minto, the post com- 
mander. The doctor’s estimate is un- 
derwritten by Anthony Squillaciotti, 
and in Massachusetts you do not have 
to ask who Anthony Squillaciotti is, be- 
cause he is the head of the Forty and 
Eight. 

Paul Revere lived in Canton and had 
his brass foundry there, where he cast 
guns and bells. Canton Post has sixty- 
five members as against forty-seven last 
year. Speaking further of great Mas- 
sachusetts figures in history, John L. 
Sullivan came from Abington. Abing- 
ton, Rockland and Whitman, three 
neighboring towns, are keeping up an 
old rivalry, but at this writing, none of 
them has outrivaled its adversaries to 
the extent of attaining its membership 
mark of 1925. But there is hope of 
the fight briskening up. It is different 
in Braintree, however, and different 
with the YD Post in Boston, which is 
open only to Twenty-sixth Division 
men. That is a thought. It takes its 
strength from no other post. Last year 
it had 101 members. Now it has 118. 

There are no better known names in 
American history than Lexington and 
Concord. On the 19th of April in ’Sev- 
enty-five the British Regulars marched 
out from Boston to arrest John Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams. At Lexington 
Captain John Parker drew his militia 
up on the village Common to meet them. 
“Stand your ground,” said the Captain. 


Both sides fired and the war began. 
The British went on to Concord. A 
party of militiamen met them at a 
bridge and opened fire. This was “the 
shot heard round the world.” The vil- 
lages of Lexington and Concord appear 
today much as they did in 1775. Most 


of the historic houses are standing. 
The residents of both villages are jeal- 
ous of their claims to fame. The Lex- 
ington people feel that the fight on the 
Common is really of greater historical 
importance than the fight at the bridge. 
Concord people do not concede this. 


HE Legion post at Concord is an ac- 

tive one. It operates the only 
moving picture theatre in the village 
and runs a troop of Boy Scouts. As this 
is written it has about 110 paid-up 
members as against 163 for last year. 
Lexington shows about the same per- 
centage with sixty-seven of its 1925 
membership of 106 now on the rulls. 
Both are in Group No. 8. 

The leader in group eight, however, 
is the Crosscup-Pishon Post, the mem- 
bership of which is restricted to Boston 
advertising men. This is one of the 
famous posts of the East. Last year it 
put on a boxing carnival which netted 
$25,000 for The American Legion En- 
dowment fund. Every Christmas it 
sets up a tree in the Veterans Bureau 
hospital at West Roxbury, and there is 
a present for every disabled man. Its 
four-year average of membership is 
144, but last year it had 201 men on 
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Thousands of 


American Legion Men 


were constant users of 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 
in the World War 


Do you remember the long hikes, the 
tiresome drills of your army days when 
Allen’s Foot-Ease cave relief to your sore 
tired feet? Over 1,500,000 pounds of pow- 
der for the feet were used by our army and 
navy during the war. To-day this antisep- 
tic, healing powder will give the same 
soothing, healing relief to tired, swollen, 
aching, sweating feet, painful corns and 
bunions. Shake Allen’s Foot-Ease into 
your shoes in the morning, and walk all 
day in comfort. Allen’s Foot-Ease is 2 
most necessary part of every sportsman’s 
equipment. Geta box today atany Drug or 
Department Store. 
weer CUT THIS OUT nxn . 


and send it with your name and address to : 
Allen's Foot-Ease, Roy,-N. ¥. We will send : 
FREE, a trial package and a Foot-Ease Walk- | 
ing Doll. AL 








|the roll. Those two hundred are still 
on the paid-up roll for 1926, as well as 
an even one hundred more. The Com- 


;mander of Crosscup-Pishon Post is 
| Carroll J. Swan. 


In Group nine the Fogg Post of Hyde 
Park, a residential section of Boston, 
leads with 240 paid-ups, as compared 
with 165 for last year. North Adams, 
a manufacturing town in the west, also 
is over the top. Plymouth, where the 
Rock is, claims it will beat its 1925 
record of 175 by getting 200 members. 
Group ten offers the distinction of not 
having a post over the top. There are 
some famous towns in that list, too. 
Northampton, where President Coolidge 
comes from; Medford, celebrated for 
two hundred years for the excellence of 
its rum; Gloucester, in the lobster and 
antique furniture belt; Dedham, home 
' of the Fairbanks house, the oldest resi- 
dence standing in America. Everything 
almost but a surplus of Legionnaires. 
The drive, of course, isn’t over yet. 

; In Group 11 is Pittsfield, of which 
|; we already have spoken—and perhaps 
, in a way which is scarcely fair to Hav- 
jerhill, for at this writing Haverhill 
, leads Pittsfield in membership increase 





ders. That reduces the sick man’s 
chance of getting weil.” 

All physicians with any considerable 
|; experience in tuberculosis are agreed 
| that anyone who has ever had the dis- 
ease has a permanent degree of dis- 
ability. Any arrested case—the tu- 
berculosis specialist never says ‘cured,’ 
because the disease may be arrested 
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but can never be eliminated from the 
j lungs of the person in whom it has 
been active—any arrested case will be 
|reactivated by overexertion. Active 
work, or for that matter active play, 
| generates in the body of the patient 
| substances which make it more difficult 
| for his body to keep the bacilli in the 
| limited area where it has been con- 
| fined, ‘encysted.’ Let the patient over- 
| work or overplay, no matter how many 
lyears after he has been discharged 
| from the hospital as an arrested case, 
| then the walls so carefully built up to 
'keep the disease confined in inactivity 
break down. 

Once more he has active tuberculosis, 
|} and this time he is worse off than be- 
| fore. No matter how promptly the dis- 
| ease is once more arrested, he has per- 
| manently lost the use of another por- 
| tion of his lung. 
| The patient discharged from hospital 
| as an arrested case has so far won his 
| fight. But the hardest part is yet to 
'come. He must earn a living, yet he 
{cannot work as hard as can the people 
|'with whom he must compete. That 
means that unless he has a regular 
source of income to piece out his earn- 
ings, he cannot make a living. 
| Because of this, Congress has been 
|asked to grant a life-time compensa- 
tion of $35 a month to every service 
man or woman classed as an arrested 
case. 

In Fort Bayard are dozens of men 
| among the 340 patients who broke down 
| for the second or third or fourth time 
lin their struggles to support families. 
| Others, unmarried, broke down because 
their health would not stand the strain 
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by .008 of one percent. It has 329 men 
enrolled, as compared with 310 for last 
year, and has plans as ambitious as 
those of Pittsfield for swelling that 
towl. Fall River also is over the top, 
and the race for the ticket to Paris 
promises to be a stimulating one. 

Group twelve contains ten posts 
whose four-year average of membership 
exceeds five hundred. The old whaling 
town of New Bedford—‘a whale of a 
post from a whale of a town”—has al- 
ways been the largest post in the state, 
ts average for four years is 1,144 
No post in this category has equaled 
its 1925 standing, but each one has ex- 
pressed confidence in its ability to do 
so. Worcester is out for New Bedford’s 
leadership. This would mean an in- 
crease of five hundred members. 

So much for Massachusetts. There 
she goes. A fine spirit infuses the 
whole effort. The success which is be 
ing attained proves again that there is 
just one certain way to get members. 

ke a list of eligibles. Go and see 
each man individually. As one Massa- 
chusetts post commander aptly put it, 
“It’s a ‘little drops of water, little 
grains of sand’ proposition.” 


After the Cure, Then What? 


- , 2 . 
(Continued from page 6) 


even of supporting themselves. Most of 
these men will be spared the suffering 
of breaking down once more after they 
are “cured” and coming back to the 
hospital, perhaps to die, if Congress 
passes this much-needed act. 

But despite the grim battles which 
go on between death’s agent, tubercu- 
losis, on the one hand and the former 
soldiers, sailors and marines on the 
other, Fort Bayard hospital is a cheer- 
ful place after all. It is characteristic 
of the disease that its victims are hope- 
ful. And the administration of the 
hospital is such that the men are, on 
the whole, well satisfied with their 
treatment. 

“Rest, proper nourishment, and con- 
tentment are the three principal ele 
ments in the successful treatment of 
tuberculosis,” declares the commanding 


officer. “And we try our best to pro- 
vide them. Rest is the patient’s re- 
sponsibility. Providing good food and 


pleasant conditions are responsibilities 
of the administration. Within our lim- 
its we give the patients what they want 
to eat, and we try to keep them happy.” 
Patients are allowed considerable 
latitude, within limits set by their phys- 
ical condition. Service organizations 
provide recreation facilities beyond 
what the post provides. Card parties 
and dramatics are scheduled regularly 
at the clubs. Lounge rooms and bil- 
liard tables are also available. There 
is a post theatre which provides movies. 
But there are other privileges, 00, 
some of them large and some of them 
small, which are appreciated the more 
because they are not usual. For im 
stance, the patients who are well 
enough to be up and around are allowed 
to get themselves a bed-time lunch m 
the kitchen. The kitchen staff sets out 
the food before it goes off duty. The 
patients—and nobody but the patients 
—may go in during the evening 4m 
“rustle grub” as they desire. f 
There’s a Fort Bayard professional 
baseball team, representing the hos 
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pital, in the Western League. It is not| 
composed of patients, of course, for 
paseball is too strenuous for a man 
with tuberculosis. The ball players are 
hired, the money raised by donations 
from employees on the post, and to an 
extent from patients; it is all volun- 
tary, and some of the patients who 
want recreation and are not hard up 
are eager to do something to provide 
regular ball games. The result is that 
Fort Bayard has home games half the 
days during the season—and patients 
who are able to attend the games have 
a healthfu! and wholesome amusement. 

Every bed in the hospital is wired 
for radio, with a head set for each pa- 
tient. There are loudspeakers, too, at 
central points such as recreation rooms, 
where the noise will not disturb pa- 
tients who are trying to rest. 

Of course not everything is ideal. It 
may safely be said that, within the! 
limits of the present laws and regula- 
tions, everything is being done up to a 
high standard. But certain needs are 
brought out the more clearly because of 
the high general standard. 

In the first place, hospital authori- | 
ties under the Veterans Bureau are| 
highly limited in the discipline they 
can impose. Unquestionably it would, 
be better for a large proportion of the} 
patients at Fort Bayard if the hospital | 
authorities could compel every patient | 
to rest when he should rest, and could} 
keep in the wards any patient who| 
shows a disposition to harm himself | 
when he is given greater freedom. | 

Undoubtedly a good many service | 
men and women with tuberculosis are 
right now trying to regain their health, 
many of them who have never even| 
entered a Bureau hospital because of | 
their desire to try treatment under 
home conditions. The clinical director | 
at Fort Bayard has had a long and| 
successful experience in the treatment | 
of tuberculosis in various parts of the| 
United States. To such service men| 
and women he offers this advice: 

1. Get in a hospital—whether Vet- 
erans Bureau or under other reputable | 
auspices—right away, not mext week | 
or next month, but today if possible. | 
Too large a proportion of admissions 
are in advanced stages of the disease, 
and too few in the moderately advanced 
stage. Not for many months have the| 
Fort Bayard doctors even seen an “in- 
cipient,” or early stage case—and in- 
cipient cases may almost surely be ar- 
rested by proper treatment in a fairly 
short time. 

2. Stay in the one hospital just as 
long as you show improvement. Don’t 
shift around from one hospital to an- 
other if you are making progress. A| 
move harms you. And proper and con-| 
tinuous treatment is of major impor- | 
tance, while climate makes very little 
difference. 

3. Do as you are ordered and ad-| 
vised in hospital. Your judgment is | 
far less valuable than is even the least 
competent physician’s in a t. b. hospital. 

_After you are discharged from 
hospital as an arrested case, rest for a 
minimum of six months and if you pos- 
sibly can, a full year. In that time 
build your resistance gradually, ac- 
cording to the directions you get before 
your discharge. 

3. Take it easy the rest of your life. 
It is better to do without some luxuries 

an to go back to a hospital to die. 
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A turn of the switch now lifts or 
lowers heavy burdens anywhere. 


If you ever had 
to lift a safe 


Not being a truckman, you will 
probably never be called on to lift 
2 barrel of sugar or an iron safe. 


But if you were, you would be 
very glad that the “‘lift-truck”’ had 
been developed. 


The monogram of the 
General lectric 
Company is on many 
different types of 
motors, some small 
enough to wind a 
clock, some powerful 
enough topull atrain, 
but al! designed to 
lessen men’s labor 
and lower the cost. 
Look for it when you 
buy anything electri- 
cal. 


GENERALELECTRIC 


It is one of the great number of 
machines by which electricity is 
taking over the world’s heavy bur- 
dens. If, as a certain large factory 
found, one of these little trucks 
saves $12,000 a year, what a sav- 
ing there will be when all material 
in all factories is handled by elec- 
tricity! 
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| The dread Pyorrhea 
begins with bleeding pums 


ee 


UST as the 
strength of a 
building is depend- 


ent upon its founda- 






Wild Billets T 


(Continued 


| engines and hose companies rolling by, 
in a certain respect, is not too unlike 
that of us one-time soldiers of the 
A.E.F. I cannot see a doughty fire- 
laddie plunging into a doorway full of 
smoke without thinking of the old fa- 
miliar dugouts up above Verdun where 
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Have Known 


dd) page 5) 


We thought it meant th 


was yellow. 
place had scarlet fever. 

Remember how odd sheets felt afte, 
months of barracks, barns, hikes and 
dugouts? And there actually was elec. 
tric light in one private billet I fell into 
—that is, there was electric light at 
whatever times the power was on, [| 


you stood on the step, took a last gulp 
of fresh air, heard something large 
coming, and ducked i 


































never reached a really interesting page 

in La Vie Parisienne but that the light 

modestly blinked itself out for good. 
No, on the whole, I doubt if I shall 


tions, so are healthy 
teeth dependent up- 
on healthy gums. 


Permit the gums to 
inflamed or 


eo villages at times—weren’t 


become 7 . . : : : ; 
tender and you weak- they?—when, in those days after go around in the immediate hereafter, 
enthefoundationofthe | the Armistice details singing “Hinky yelling loudly whenever I find a crum 
teeth. This condition | 7)- 4 59 ; ) <a. > 3 
is called Pyorrhea. | Vink” had scraped them out of their pled sheet on my bed or not enoug! 
Loosening of teeth is | mud. And pleasant billets, too—espe- clothes-hangers in the closet. The tim 
2 a | cially if you were an officer, which I will come, doubtless, to all of us when 
Gnvite painful tooth | didn’t happen to be. But if you knew we will forget that we ever went to 
base decay. Theyact, | the language and minded not a few bed with our overcoats and shoes on 


two-thirds of 


SS | bold untruths it was simple enough to and would have given 
to enter the sysiem— | occupy a billet chalked up for a cap- three to hear a good old steam radia- 
infecting the jonts or | tain or a lieutenant until a real and tor clang all night. There will also 


tonsils—or causing 
other ailments pu ! 
Pyorrhea attacks | Red and myself, by 


four out of five | payment in advance 


drift into the limbo of for- 
memory of what it 
spent weeks in felt like to lie under two layers of 0 
ee ren the home of a hospitable Frenchwoman TD. figures who snored as the 4 
der that age, also. ts | Who insisted on our having “un petit Hommes banged over the miles, and we 
firstsymptomistender | verre de cognac” before going out of shall lose as well the recollection of 
— a 7 an evening. how the old bunk stood us on our ears 

| And then, of course, every time the transport tried to jump 
evitable Sam Browne. a wave and fell back foiled. 


seme day 
gotten things the 


wrathful one showed up. I know that 
such strategy and 


arrived the in- 


Use Forhan s, which 
“What are you 


sitive! y prevents 






























































thea if used in ° “ ee ose 
is aed wand exp } men doing here in an officers’ billet? When I make that pleasant Pennsyl- 
sistently.Italso | he inquired in his most military tone. vania town again I expect I shall greet 
ntlyItalso | he ing : y tone. pect g 
She teeth-keeps | Can't you read that sign on the door?” my friend the clerk cordially. He will L 
them whiteand , But Red and I were prepared for say to me, “I’ve reserved your old ” 
leon ~. your | him. We gave him the blankest and room for you as you asked.” 
tecihwihit. | _ [dumbest looks of which we were hu- I will say to him, “Fine. It’s a great 
has skeady set'm, | Manly capable. little billet.” 
@ sears using Forhen's | “Lootenant,” said Red, “that sign Then we will both grin. 
and consult a den- | 
tist immediately for | 
special treatment 
35c and 60c tubes O N T H E A I R 
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of The American Legion Weekly | Minn., during January, aged 30. Served with lyn, N. Y. D. Feb. 24. Lt., U.S. N. R. FA 
Indianapolis, Ind. 74th Balloon Corps. Garrett A. Waite, C. W. Hollandsworth re 
ANK SROZIDR, euiarre . ost. . eb. omervule, ex. illed in line o 
Fr Cc Bellai O.) Post. D. Feb. S ill T Kmied li f duty as # 
= —_ 25. Served with 83d Div. officer, Mar. 13, aged ‘ Served with 89th Div 
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Post Adjutants 
Send for FREE catalogs show- 
ing the full line of 
POST PEP POSTALS 


And Sixty-five Humorous Cuts 
for Meetings, Dances, Enter- 
tainments, Post Magazines, etc. 


“FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 
WE ASSOCIATE” 





revised edi- 
a pamphlet 


of the new, 
tion of “God and Country,” 
which has won national! praise as a mem- 


Write for a sample 


ber-getter! 


POST PRINTING SERVICE 
The American Legion Weekly 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


If you prefer, send 50c for 100 
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A new pair of trousers will 
give an extra year’s wear to 
that suit. Send sample of ff 
material or the vest and we ff 
will match with new trou- 







sers. If we can’t suit you, 
will return vest prepaid. 
This is a chance for real 







economy—send the vest now. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Superior Match Pants Co. 

Dept. 15, 115 S. Dearborn Street, Chicage, tl. 















€; her daywritesD.¢ Beckham 
Y FREE SAMPLES 


Sell Madison “Retter-Made” Shirts for 
Large Manufacturer Direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Many earn — 
weekly and bonus. Write for Free 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS, 664 Broadway, New York 








Copyrights registered. 
Attorney at Law 


PATENTS Registered Patent Attorney | 


EE. STEVENS, E. STEVENS, Late of the 115th U. S. Infty. 


LEGIONNAIRE OF MARYLAND 
“slicits as a membe> of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 
£00., the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends 
Weoffer a stric ctly professional service at moderate fees. Preliminary 
sévice without charge. Send sketch or model for examination. Offices 
W.L&T. Bidg. , Washington, D.C. ;338 Monadnock Blok. Chicago, IIt 


Sree Suggestions in 
~ BRONZE TABLETS | 





| color 
iplume. A 


| tion 


Sunk, Trademarks and | / 





The Eight and Forty 
Stands By 


HEN the Legion and Auxiliary | 


hosts march in 
in their annual 


and 40 and 8 
Philadelphia 


convention parade in October, | 


there will be a new, distinctive and at- 
tractive headgear added to the varied 
collection, each of which designates a 
separate department or organization. 
Oklahoma will again be there with its 
Indian feathers, Mexico will be recog- 
nized by its cartwheel sombreros, Cali- 
fornia, Montana and Texas will be| 
marked with the ten-gallon hats, Wash- 
ington with its Blue Devil tams, and, | 
of course, the 40 and 8 horizon-blue 


| overseas cap will be much in evidence. 


The headgear which will make its na- 


|| tional debut in Philadelphia is a jaunty | 


cap of the 40 and 8 variety, but red in 
and decorated with a red ostrich 
red cape is an additional 
part of the regalia. This flash of color | 
in the parade will mark the contingent 
representing the 8 and 40, the fun- 
making degree for the women of the 
Legion and the Auxiliary. While the| 
papers of incorporation of Salon Na- 
tional la Boutique des Huit Chapeaux 
et Quarante Dames, or, literally, the 
“National Body of Eight Hats and 
Forty Women,” were not filed at Indi- | 
anapolis until January of this year,| 
the organization came into being dur- | 


|ing the 1922 conventions of the Legion | 


and Auxiliary in New Orleans, when| 


|representatives of the Legion and the 
|40 and 8 obligated the charter class. 


tpg 1925 the 8 and 40 attained | 
1 total membership of 2,000 and 
it is expected that at the time of the 
Annual Marche in Philadelphia, repre- 
sentatives of 10,000 members will 
gather. Department organizations have 
been effected in twenty-five States. 
Recognition of the 8 and 40 organiza- 
was accorded by the Seventh) 


National Convention of The American 
Legion at Omaha last year in a resolu- 
tion which permits women members of 
gion to join. 


the Le 


The official cap and cape of the 
Eight and Forty, worn by Mrs. 
George Dobson of New Jersey, Le 
Chapeau National for 1926. Her 
husband was Chef de Chemin de Fer 
of the Forty and Eight last year 
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THE SECURITY BACK OF 
MILLER BOND ISSUES 


San Jacinto Hotel 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
$1,250,000 
First Mortgage 7% 
| Leasehold Gold Bonds 














HOUSTON needs this hotel. The 
project is backed by some of her 
most influential and responsible citi- 
zens. The site is two blocks from the 
heart of the business section. Bonds 
of this issue are secured by a first 
mortgage on the 99-year leasehold, 
building and equipment valued at 
$1,964,900 and a first claim in effect 
on net annual earnings estimated at 
$283,004. On the basis of these 
figures the issue is 63.6% of the value 
of the property and the income is 
approximately 314 times the largest 
annual interest charges. This leaves a 
wide margin of safety. 

This bond issue is but one example 
of how the Miller “selective process” 
of underwriting offers investors safety 
and interest up to 7%. Write for 
descriptions of current issues. 





i G. L. MILLER & CO., Incorporated 217-MI 
: 30 Bast 42nd St., New York City 
Please send me information on current 
Miller Bond issues. 
Name 


i Street 











G.L.MILLER 
a CO. inc. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Offices and representatives in principal cities 
NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A 
DOLLAR IN MILLER BONDS 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. Addr 


Moderation 

A sailor's life is the life for me! 
What joy to go to sea and see 
What may be seen, and there dismay 
The ones who claim all gobs too gay. 
I'd like (I'm not the wilder sort) 
A girl in every other port. 

—Thomas J. Murray. 


Full Program 


The aspirant to fame sighed heavily. 

“Tomorrow I must go out and build a 
few better mouse traps,” he said. 

“Next week, if time permits, I must de- 
liver the message to Garcia, if I can find 
out where the bozo lives and what the note 
should contain. 

“In a few more weeks, 
permits, I must discover a formula for the 
eunce of prevention. so often desired but 
never to be had in drug stores. 

“Meanwhile, I'll just get out 
and do a little fishing.” 


when the weather 


my lines 


Dangerous Ground 


Mr. Rook was reading statistics in the 
newspaper. 

“In New York a child is born every two 
minutes,” he announced. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed his wife in 
horror. “And we're planning to stay there 
two weeks!” 


Yes, Sir, That’s the Baby 

Down at Camp Taylor in the early days 
of Ja guerre. a colored outtit, newly ar- 
rived, was lined up before the clerk for 
preliminary paper work. 

“Name and address,” demanded the clerk 
of one husky recruit. 

“Huh? 

“What's your name and address?” 


“Lordy, suh,” replied the John. “Yo’ 
ought to know. Yo’ sent fo’ me.” 
Jes’ Nacherly Onlucky 
“7 


“Why fo’ yo’ look so downhearted? 

“Why fo’? Say, Ah’s de onluckiest man 
as what am. Ah jes’ walk ten blocks to 
git me a good seegar, an’ den de dumphool 
t'rew it offen a bridge.” 


Seems to Have Been O. K. 

[From Augusta (Ga.) Herald] 

delightful party was given the after- 
noon of November 13 at the home of Col. 
and Madam Wm. Williams. . The girls 
were beautifully dressed in many colors. 
They gave to the reception room a very 
beautiful scene, appearing very much as a 
flower garden. Everything was “nifty” 
and there was very much activity on the 
part of each person. There was fun of 
all kinds. A good time was had by each 
one present. ... Nobody wanted to leave 
the jolly good time. . .. Everybody left 
saying what a wonderful time they had. 


Hortense 


I took Hortense 
To a basket ball game, 
I knew she was dense, 
But dense is no name. 
She said: “They're thick, 
Or full of corn: 
The ball can’t stick, 
For the basket’s torn.” 
—John Culnan. 


A Friend in Need 


“Waal,” drawled Jake, 
share of the conversation 
grocery store, 


keeping up his 
in the village 
“I never lost anything but 


department. 


returned only 
Ind. 


Unavailable manuscript 


ress American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, 


quarter. I 
and I'd 
hadn't 


once. It was a dollar and a 
found it all but thirty-five cents, 
’a’ found that, too, if Shorty, here, 
a’ helped me look for it.” 


O. K. 


“So you haven't 


in Practice 


proposed to your girl 
yet. eh?” asked a friend. ‘The trouble 
with you is you're self-conscious.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted the bashful suitor. 
“I'm conscious of her. You ought to hear 
my line when I'm alone!” 


The Split 


“I belief that half of what the news- 


papers print is untrue.” 

“That must be the half the tabloids 
print.” 

Criterion 

Mrs. Newlywed. earphones clamped 
down, was listening absorbedly to the 
radio. 

“What are you getting, dear?” asked 
her husband. 

“A lecture on how to bring up chil- 
dren,” she answered. 

“What—yrou mean—you mean—-” 

“I don’t mean anything. But I can 


check up on my mother, can’t 1?” 


That Old P. of W. Gag 
[From Fort Worth (Ter.) Star-Telegram] 
LONDON—A surgeon has had to re- 
set the jaw of a eat belonging to a mem- 
ber of the royal family which fell from a 
balcony and dislocated the bone. 


Prelude 


A man was sitting by a hole in the ice 
when a curious chap came over. 

“Aren’ t you eold?” asked the newcomer. 

. bow. re, 

Caught any 

“Nope.” 

“What are you waiting for?” 

“My partner. He’s down under the ice 
looking things over. 


Civil War 
“Doesn't your father like 
fond suitor. 
“Yes, that’s just the trouble,” answered 
the girl. “H@ and mother quarrel about 
you constantly.” 


The Signal 


fish?” 


me?” asked a 


“Johnny,” called the  boy’s _, mother. 
— ‘ome in See house this instant! 
“Aw, gee!” complained the lad to a 


i 


companion. “The company’s gone! 
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A Man of Parts 


“Where's that dratted Simpkins?” roared 
the boss. “Some say he’s in the credit de- 
partment, some saw him in the salesroom, 
some claim he’s in the warehouse.” 

“Well,” replied the secretary, “you know 
he’s an all-around man. 


If Necessary 
“If you had it to do over again, would 
you marry me, dear?” asked Mrs. Nash. 





“Of course,” answered her brute of qg 
husband, if I had to do it over 
again.” 

Variant 76,224 

“Say, Bill, my father’s got to be oper- 

ated on and he’s worried to death. What 


does the doctor do after he’s removed the 
appendix ?” 
“Sews your old man.” 


Warned 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“I’m going a-motoring, sir,”’ she said. 
“May I go with you, my pretty maid?” 
“If your insurance policy is paid.” 


—O. W. 


The Cause of Disturbance 


The fair 
distress. 

“Oh, doctor.” 
I ean scarcely 


Poor Outlook 


“Spike,” sighed the burglar’s 
afraid little Willie will never 
successful man his father is. 

“Naw,” agreed her spouse in disgust. 
“De kid's leavin’ his finger prints on de 
wall paper already.’ 


“Easy 
“Ww hat all was dat ruckus gwine on at 
yo’ house las’ night?’ 
“Dat? Why, dat was nothin’ only de 
gemman f’um de fu’niture sto’ collectin’ 
his easy payments.” 


A Letter to the Editor 


[From Okarche (Okla.) Times] 
(Continued) 

The following night the brazen adults 
came and about 300 strong caterwauled 
with all kinds of Hell-of-musical instrv- 
ments diming the quiet night as if the 
rebels were taking the town by force. 
Many of the sucker kids were among them 
again. Thev demanded, they grilled, they 
terrorized, they declared an ultimatum to 
the bridegrooms to donate thanksgiving for 


and fragile victim was in great 


she moaned. “I'm so tired 


move a muscle.” 


‘Tm 
the 


wife. 
make 





the beautiful brides much ‘ as 
$25.00 each or duck them in a tank of 
water, or ride them on a rail from their 


private homes if they would not slop them 

with beer and other beverages and furnish 

them as lickspittles with free cigars. 
(To be continued) 





































































































































































The office dream of about every Tired Business Man 














